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ABSTRACT 



The result of a cooperative project of the Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education at the Ohio State University and 
the McGraw-Hill Book company, this manual was prepared to develop 
prototypes of performance goals for use by curriculum specialists and 



developers of instructional materials in vocational and technical 



education and to provide concomitant guidelines for training writers 
of performance goals. The document contains two sections, with the 
first part making up the Manual for Preparing Performance Goals and 
the second providing Prototypes of Performance Goals. Part I 
includes- (1) Characteristics of Performance Goals, (2) Definition of 
Terms, (3) Some Questions about Performance Goals, (4) A System for 
Writing Performance Goals, (5) The Number of Performance Goals to be 
Prepared, and (6) Implementation. Part II provides prototype 
performance goals for various areas of Agricultural Education, 
Business and Distributive Education, Health Education, Home Economics 
Education, Technical Education, and Trade and Industrial Education, 
Numerous charts illustrate the manual. (AW) 
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Foreword 
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detect the need and provide a practical handbook for writers of performance 
goals. 

The importance of this volume is that it attempts to remove the writing of 
performance goals from the growing list of skills available only from a few 
specialists and to place that capability in the repertoire of all who have need 
for it. By following the practical methods, procedures, and examples provided 
in this volume, thousands of teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
determine and direct educational activities can engage directly in the important 
task of defining the performance capabilities to be acquired by their students. In 
so doing, they can help education take a large step toward the goals of educa- 
tional renewal we all share. 
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to Dr. Edward J. Morrison, research coordinator for The Center, for general 
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Preface 



Writing Performance Goals: Strategy and Prototypes has resulted from a 
cooperative project undertaken by The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at The Ohio State University and the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
The purpose of the project was to develop prototypes of performance goals for 
use by curriculum specialists and developers of instructional materials in voca- 
tional and technical education and to provide concomitant guidelines for training 
writers of performance goals. 

Relevance and Accountability 

The concern of vocational and technical educators to prepare young people 
for employment opportunities and to ensure accountability for this training has 
highlighted the urgent need to develop relevant, achievable, and measurable 
performance goals. This need has grown more pronounced with the emergence 
of educational innovations such as programmed instruction, modular scheduling, 
differentiated staffing, individually prescribed instruction, instructional systems, 
and interdisciplinary curriculum designs. Many school systems are not adequately 
prepared to apply the new ideas and concepts that are evolving out of current 
research, and it has not always been possible to adjust instructional programs to 
reflect significant changes in the relation between education and employment. 
Thus many of the present instructional programs are deficient in that they have 
not been fully formulated in terms of anticipated behavioral changes. 

Defining Objectives 

The kind of objective most commonly written is a statement of broad 
instructional purpose. Objectives of this type correspond rather closely to the 
lesson plans that teachers develop. They are concerned essentially with what 



subject matter is to be covered. The verbs in these statements usually are words 
such as know and understand for the cognitive area and appreciate, value, and 
believe for the affective area. These terms are useful for some purposes, but 
they offer little direction to the curriculum writer, the teacher, or the student. 
Their lack of precision and the variety of possible interpretations create a major 
roadblock in the path of determining the success or failure of learning and 
teaching efforts. 

A different kind of objective is called a performance goal or behavioral 
objective. It specifies what a student will be able to do at the end of an instruc- 
tional sequence that he could not do when he started. The verbs commonly used 
in performance statements are action verbs indicating some measurable per- 
formance, such as select, identify, list, describe, or compute. 

These two types of objectives may be regarded as complementary. If a 
general objective is that “the student will understand (or know or appreciate] 

. . . the performance goal may be written simply by adding “as measured 
by . . and including these three essential pieces of information: 

* The kind of task that will demonstrate that the student has learned to 
understand (or know or appreciate). 

* The necessary conditions or “givens” for the performance of the kind of 
task being taught, including the constraints of time or materials. 

* The criteria of successful performance. 

This manual is intended to facilitate the planning and construction of well- 
defined objectives and to expedite the exploration of new teaching methods to 
implement them, A clear statement of objectives and effective curriculum that 
helps students to meet their objectives may reduce many of the problems of our 
current educational system. 
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Part I_ 

Manual for Preparing Performance Goals 



How can the vocational teacher apply the technology of the new education? 
How can he apply that technology to the development of instructional objectives 
in order to become more certain than in the past that his students will reach 
enough of these objectives to be satisfactorily employed? How can he be account- 
able for what he promises in his objectives? The answer: through performance 
goals. 

How can the teacher enable the vocational student to take an active part 
in selecting objectives that he wants and needs to achieve? How can the student 
decide whether he wants to aim toward the goal to which the teacher is directing 
him? And how can the teacher help the student decide whether he is satisfac- 
torily progressing? The answer: through performance goals. 

Performance goals, called behavioral objectives by some people, are not 
new. In fact, vocational teachers and those in charge of industrial and military 
training programs have long used them. But a system for writing performance 
goals has not been available. In other words, the new technology of systems 
development has not been applied to the expression of performance goals for 
vocational purposes. 

Performance goals, stated in behavioral terms, assist the teacher and student 
in establishing objectives to make the subject relevant to the lives of the student. 
How? Performance goals deal with the practical application of the subject matter 
taught. They are based on how the student performs a given task— as he starts 
on the job and as he advances in his career. Performance goals precisely describe 
in educational language the duties of a greenhouse operator, a cashier, a data 
typist, a head produce clerk, a dental assistant, a salad cook, and a mason. 

Performance goals are stated so that the teacher and the student understand 
them and their relation to career objectives. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PERFORMANCE GOALS 

To facilitate understanding, performance goals should have five charac- 
teristics: 

1. A description of a performance is stated behaviorally in concrete terms to 
demonstrate that which is measurable and observable (including tolerance 
levels). Verbs of action are important, such as “proofread a report,” "sort auto 
parts,” “fasten a disposable bib in place,” “test soil,” “turn a shaft,” “fit a 
garment,” or “list the features of a product.” In addition, tolerance levels of 
performance reduce the vulnerability to subjective judgment in measuring 
success. For example, the report should be free of errors in the amounts of 
money* or the dental patient should find the bib comfortable. 

2, A statement of a performance specifies most conditions under which the 
performance will take place. Thus, stipulations, provisions, and requisites are 
appropriate that typically are used to describe and define the methods, 
materials, machines, equipment, and supplies in performing various tasks, 
Conditions, for example, will qualify a report: how many pages? what is its 
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purpose? is it statistical? The auto parts: are they gears or parts of the electrical 
system? The bib: for children or a patient in a dental chair? The soil: taken 
from bottom land, a bench, upland, or so on? The shaft: straight or tapered? 
The garment: trousers, jacket, blouse, or skirt? The product: hardware, shoes, 
perfumes? An emotion or feeling: resistant, negative, cooperative? 

3. A description of a performance specifies the steps in proper sequence, when 
appropriate, that occur when the performance is executed. How does the 
person decide when to start doing the job or task? What does he do first? 
What does he do second? If his job is to find something to repair, what does 
he look for? Which alternatives does he try? 

4. A performance goal must be understood universally, so that several teachers 
can be accountable for the same similar objectives. 

5. A performance goal must be relevant in order to effectively motivate the 
student. It should provide him with a specific objective and make him pre- 
cisely aware of what he needs to add to his knowledge and skills to achieve 
that objective. Performance goals are relevant to life when they describe 
something people do in everyday life or the world of work, what people have 
to make decisions about, or what actions to take when emotions or feelings 
are involved. 

Diagram of a Typical Performance Goal 

A diagram of a performance goal assigned by the teacher to the student 
appears on page 3 (Chart 1). The student and teacher review the eight (A-Hj con- 
ditions typically found in a performance, since each condition will affect each 
of the steps required to achieve the goal. These eight conditions in the large box 
at the top of the diagram determine how each step is carried out. Observe that 
the conditions affect the first step carried out by the student. The steps are repre- 
sented by boxes. When the first step is completed, the student decides whether 
his performance is correct. A decision is represented by a diamond. In the event 
that his performance of the first step is unsatisfactory, he must correct his action. 
Otherwise he proceeds to the second step, third step, and so on until he completes 
the requirements of the performance goal and satisfactorily meets the criterion 
for each step. 

At this point the reader who is interested in how performance goals can be 
used by teachers is referred to page 31, Implementation, 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Condition; Various types of stimuli (stipulations, provisions, requisites) that con- 
trol the direction of the task, 

A stimulus that one must pay attention to in performing the task. 

Criterion: A standard or test by which behavior is evaluated. 

Directions: The steps or tasks employed to achieve or arrive at a performance goal. 
General Instruction Flan: The general conditions, directions, and criteria that 
apply to a set of performance goals. 

Interim Behavior: Those undetermined number of intermediate goals each of 
which must be demonstrated before the next objective is commenced and 
all of which are vital parts leading to the terminal behavior. 

Item: One of the numbered items under the categories of conditions on page 8. 
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CHART 1. Flowchart Representation of a Typical Performance Goal 



Correct the 
aotien. 



CONDITIONS 

A, Givens: people, objects, information 

B, Sources: locations, records, activities 

C, Purposes: (to do something) 

D, Methods: following, developing, or refining a sequence 

E, Outputs: documents, interaction, intangibles 

F, Quality measure or error tolerance 

G, Time limit or priority rating 

H, Prerequisite: ability to learn task 



Performance 
goal from 
teacher to 
student. 



The student 
performs the 
first step, 



The student 
performs the 
second step. 





The student 
performs the 
last step, 





Objective: A description of a pattern of behavior that the learner should be able 
to demonstrate; a blueprint. 

Performance Goal: An educational objective that clearly states measurable and 
observable performance (with tolerances) that identifies for the student and 
teacher the conditions under which the events or steps involved in learning 
will take place. (Synonymous with behavioral objective.) 

Prerequisite Behavior: Knowledges, skills, and attitudes already possessed by the 
student that are necessary to learn to perform the assigned task. 

Specific Instruction Plan: The conditions, directions, and criteria that apply to a 
single performance goal. 
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System: A diagram or flowchart of an activity or organization, containing the 
interrelated and interacting parts employed to achieve predetermined 
purposes. 

Task or Step: The smallest convenient unit of job activity having a separate 
purpose; specific statement of action. 

A group of activities that generally occur close together and have a common 
purpose. 

Terminal Behavior: The desirable behavior a student should demonstrate by the 
time the teacher’s influence on the student terminates. 

Tolerance of Performance: Permissible deviations or allowable variations in 
quality, quantity, and time measures for acceptable performance. 



ADVANTAGES OF PERFORMANCE GOALS 

How do performance goals stated in behavioral terms work? 

1. Properly expressed goals permit any student to select the material or instruc- 
tional content he needs on the basis of his present knowledge and skill for 
learning each new topic. Once the student has the goal in mind he, more than 
any other person, is likely to know what he already can do and what he 
cannot do. He may want to read a textbook. He may have some specific ques- 
tions to ask. He may want to look over the situation, talk with an employee, 
try it out. He may want assistance in gaining confidence. 

2. Statements of performance goals also permit educational objectives, tests, or 
examinations to be precisely correlated. Thus the student will be given infor- 
mation that relates specifically to the duty or task for which he is being 
trained. In fact, from the student's standpoint, performance goals tell him 
exactly how he will be tested, what kinds of paper-pencil questions he will 
be asked, how he should score on an attitude scale, what kind of performance 
he will be expected to demonstrate. 

3. Performance goals permit the development of well-defined, short learning 
sequences and curricula, and identifiable conditions of learnings, as well as 
clearly defined relevant goals, achievement opportunity, and unambiguous 
evaluation stated in performance terms. As far as the student is concerned, 
not only does he have objectives he can understand but he also has a planned 
program of learning that helps him achieve and prepare for evaluation paper- 
pencil tests, performance measures, attitude scales. 

4. Clear performance goals permit the student to learn something he does not 
know. He is not forced to repeat that which he already knows. They allow 
the student to begin at the logical place to best advance his individual knowl- 
edge of a situation and to relate it to existing job-entry requirements and 
behaviors. Learning is no longer a battle or game between the teacher and the 
student, each trying to outguess the other. Learning is in the hands of the 
student after he and the teacher select an appropriate performance goal. 
Motivation for achievement on the part of the student requires the selection 
of a performance goal that is relevant, achievable, and measurable. 



SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT PERFORMANCE GOALS 

Can explorative and creative behavior be expressed in performance state- 
ments? Can compassion be described behavlorally? How many performance goals 





CHART 2. Overall Proeedure for Preparing Performftciee Goals 




Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 




Step 4 



Step 8 



are to be written to define a unit of instruction or a time block or a course? While 
these problems can sometimes turn out to be extremely complicated, that com- 
plexity should not be cause for educators to give up. President Nixon, in his 
special message on education reform, urged attention to the problems of perform- 
ance goals when he said; 

"The National Institute of Education would take the lead in developing new 
measurements of educational output. In doing so it should pay as much 
heed to what are called the ‘immeasurables’ of schooling (largely because 
no one has yet learned to measure them), such as responsibility, wit, and 
humanity as it does to verbal and mathematical achievement ." 1 

The challenge to vocational educators, and to all educators, is to begin the 
task of writing statements of performance goals that contain elements of creative 
behavior and attitudes such as flexibility, willingness to learn new things, etc. 
The task of writing a sufficient number of performance goals may require effort 
on the part of many people for a long time. 



A SYSTEM FOR WRITING PERFORMANCE GOALS 

A possible way to write performance goals may be to use an employed 
person who is both efficient and articulate as a source of information about given 
job requirements. As an expert in an occupation, he may have perspective on how 
he achieved his present standing ar*u what his prospects are. However, if voca- 
tional educators cannot find such persons, they must turn to occupational analysis 
and use primary and secondary sources. Chart 2, above, shows the major steps. 
It is possible to go from Step 4 to Step 8 as will be explained later. 

As will be seen in Part II of this report, 30 sets of performance goals were 
developed by vocational educators. 

1 The Wall Street Journal, “President Nixon on Education,’* Vol. LXXII, No. 44, p. 10, March 5, 1970. 
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